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The Experience of the Foreign in 19th-Century U.S. Travel Literature 
This module considers strategies for teaching George Dunham's travel 
journal A Journey to Brazil in relation to other nineteenth-century U.S. 
travel narratives. 


The Experience of the Foreign in 19th-Century U.S. Travel 
Literature 


The travel narrative emerged as one of the most popular, if not the most 
popular, literary genre among nineteenth-century U.S. readers. Several 
critics, including Justin Edwards in his Exotic Journeys: Exploring the 
Erotics of U.S. Travel Literature, 1840-1930, have speculated on the type of 
socio-cultural work performed by these writings. Edwards and others have 
observed the travel narrative as a meaningful blend of entertainment and 
education. Detailed accounts of journeys to locales outside of the nation’s 
boundaries fed the desire of readers for knowledge regarding the foreign 
and the exotic. Perceived differences in behavior, custom, and belief held a 
deep fascination for the nineteenth-century citizen, and, for many, the travel 
narrative provided the only vehicle for engaging that fascination. In 
addition to building a foundation of knowledge on foreign locales and 
populations, these narratives offered individual readers an opportunity to 
negotiate his/her position within the ever-shifting political landscape of the 
nation. With their authors/protagonists serving as a sort of proxy for those 
eager to experience their own encounter with the exotic, these writings 
encouraged their readers to think through their own national, racial, and 
gendered identities. The socializing function of the travel narrative, that 
which affirmed the place of its readers within the nation and subsequently 
the world, dovetailed nicely with the political project of Manifest Destiny 
and the westward expansion of the U.S. throughout the nineteenth century. 
Therefore, many of the most popular travel narratives, including Richard 
Henry Dana’s Two Years Before the Mast (1840) and Mark Twain’s 
Roughing It (1872), were those that centered around the western portions of 
what would eventually become the continental United States. 


Reading George Dunham’s [missing_resource: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1911/9247] (1853) - part of the [missing_resource: 
http://oaap.rice.edu/] Two Years Before the Mast and Roughing It will prove 


to be a highly rewarding endeavor for students of nineteenth-century U.S. 
culture and literature. Dunham has compiled a detailed, if somewhat 
haphazard, travelogue of his voyage on board the ship Montpelier and then 
his protracted stay in mid-nineteenth-century Brazil. Brazilian plantation 
owners brought him over in order to help modernize their plantation system 
through his knowledge of and experience with advanced agricultural 
technologies as well as the efficient organization of slave labor. If writers 
such as Dana and Twain provide us with insights into the role played by 
culture in the processes of territorial expansion that characterized the 
nineteenth-century U.S., then what may we learn from more obscure travel 
writings on what may be more unexpected locales? Dunham’s journal (held 
at Rice University's Woodson Research Center) contains many of the same 
dynamics as those more studied travel narratives and will offer some useful 
points of comparison with those texts. 

Map of the American Hemisphere, 1823 


A portion of a map from Henry Tanner's A New American Atlas (1819- 
1823) that includes the U.S.'s Atlantic seaboard and Brazil. 


Similar to other works of the time, Dunham foregrounds the exoticism of 
the foreign that readers found so tantalizing. Arriving in Brazil for the first 
time, he marvels at the sense of difference he feels between this place and 
the U.S.: “I first sett (sic) foot on land in Bahia in Brazill (sic) and looked 


around in astonishment it seemed like being transported to another planet 
more than being on this continent everything was new and wonderfull (sic) 
the buildings without any chimneys and covered with tiles the streets 
narrow and full of negroes a jabbering” (35). He goes on to write, ina 
similar vein, “the trees green and covered with tropical fruit and every thing 
else so different from home that was some time before I could realize that I 
was here” (36). The combination of foreign landscape, architecture, and 
peoples overwhelms Dunham, producing in him a sense of disorientation 
that was common among nineteenth-century author-travelers. At the same 
time, the presence of a black slave population would have been a point of 
keen interest, as well as identification, for many U.S. readers. Dunham no 
doubt knew that readers would be projecting their own experiences with 
slavery onto these moments within his journal, exciting curiosity about his 
experiences and debate about the relative merits and practices of the slave 
system. Many critics, such as Amy Kaplan in The Anarchy of Empire in the 
Making of U.S. Culture, have written that it is this blurring of the domestic 
and the foreign, of home and abroad, that is central to the socio-cultural 
operations of travel literature. 


Later in the journal, after he has spent some time in Brazil, Dunham 
engages in sharp criticisms of the practical workings of this society, another 
familiar trope from the travel narrative. Manifestations of his frustration 
take on nationalist overtones in statements such as, “I am satisfied it is of no 
use to make any calculation on anything in this country where it depends 
upon the people to perform it” (see Figure 2 [a]); or, “they say that 
whenever a person has the consumption in this country if they have the 
fever they die immediately” (see Figure 2 [b]). The latter pronouncement 
portends the death of the American traveler owing to the relative medical 
backwardness of foreign lands. The implied superiority of U.S. knowledges 
and practices pervades much travel literature of this time, including those 
aforementioned texts concerning the burgeoning western frontier. As 
scholars have noted, these articulated attitudes toward the western 
territories invited, or perhaps even demanded, the civilizing influence 
emblematized by competent white Americans. 

A Journey to Brazil, 1853 


Excerpts from the original manuscript of George Dunham's travel 
journal. 


Page 135 


Page 221 


In designing a lesson plan around Journey to Brazil and nineteenth-century 
U.S. travel narratives, an instructor may also want to include a 
representative of those works dedicated to travel in the Holy Land. Texts 
that focused on journeys to Palestine and its surrounding territories enjoyed 
a massive degree of popularity among American readers, particularly in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. Some of the more popular of these 
works included Twain’s The Innocents Abroad (1869) and W. M. 
Thomson’s The Land and the Book (1870), an illustrated travelogue of the 
Holy Land. In his critical study American Palestine: Melville, Twain, and 
the Holy Land Mania, Hilton Obenzinger argues that since many Americans 
regarded themselves as a chosen people, anointed by God to carry out a 
revivalist mission in this new nation, written works on the Holy Land held 
for them a special interest. Obenzinger insists, and many critics agree with 
him, that even if Holy Land literature was not the most popular form of 
travel narrative (though it may have been), then it was certainly the most 
ideologically significant. Dunham’s journal forces us to at least re-think that 
assertion. The 1853 publication of the journal shows an interest on the part 
of the American reading public in travel, both real and imagined, to places 
throughout the Americas as well. Richard Henry Dana, the same man who 
famously wrote on the western frontier, would chronicle his travels in the 
Caribbean in an 1859 book entitled To Cuba and Back: A Vacation Voyage. 


John O’Sullivan, accredited with the coining of the term “Manifest 
Destiny,” would in later years become a staunch advocate for the 
annexation of Cuba to the U.S. Finally, A Journey to Brazil provides yet 
another piece of compelling evidence that the hemisphere as a whole played 
a role in the U.S. imagination equal to that of both the western frontier and 
the Holy Land. 
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José Marti: A Letter to the Board of Advisors for Key West 
This module examines an unpublished letter by José Marti within the 
context of his larger life and writings. 


José Marti: A Letter to the Board of Advisors for Key West 


Of the many fascinating documents held in the [missing_resource: 
http://oaap.rice.edu/|[missing_resource: http://hdl.handle.net/1911/20701] 
[missing_resource: 

http://www. historyofcuba.com/history/marti/America.htm]José Marti: 
Revolutionary Democrat, provides a useful analysis of both his life and his 
legacy (bibliographical information provided at end of module). 

José Marti 


A photograph of José Marti toward the end of his life. 


Writing under the authority of the Delegation of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Party (CRP), which he helped found, Marti penned this 1893 letter (which 
is held at Rice University) in an attempt to raise funds for the newspaper El 
Yara, published in Key West by a group of Cuban exiles. He spent the final 
years before his death traveling throughout the United States, Central 
America, and the Caribbean, garnering support (financial and otherwise) for 
the procurement of Cuban sovereignty. Moreover, he bore an especially 
close relationship with the Cuban community in Key West, as detailed by C. 


Neale Ronning in José Marti and the Emigré Colony in Key West. Donating 
a substantial sum from the coffers of the CRP, Marti goes on in the letter to 
ask that the public recognize the necessity for El Yara and publications like 
it to remain solvent. He was acutely aware of the difficulties inherent in 
maintaining a daily paper, his own Patria having served for years as a 
vehicle for Cuban exiles and expatriates wishing to speak out against the 
injustices in their home country. The letter reveals a deep faith in the power 
of newspapers to bond a community together and to renew constantly the 
revolutionary drive: “This resolution must account for the costs and 
difficulties of running a strictly honorable newspaper, the only Cuban paper 
which, fueled with nothing more than the fervent patriotism of its editor, 
provides emigrants with the voice of unity, and Cuba with the voice of the 
revolution everyday. Do not be afraid of honoring those who merit it!” 


In his thoroughgoing work, Writing to Cuba: Filibustering and Cuban 
Exiles in the United States, Rodrigo Lazo chronicles the publication of 
several Spanish- and English-language newspapers by Cuban exiles living 
in the U.S. While Marti serves as a central figure for Lazo’s investigations, 
it turns out there were a number of Cubans performing similar functions. 
Taking novels and other forms of writing under consideration as well, Lazo 
traces the various strategies that the exiles employed in order to voice their 
dissatisfaction with Spanish dominion, utilizing the U.S.’s own founding 
revolutionary rhetoric in order to agitate for Cuban freedom. One important 
point that Lazo makes, among many, concerns the diversity of the audience 
for these publications. They were written, of course, for the Cuban exile 
community scattered across the U.S., but that was only one faction to be 
considered. These publications would also find their way into Cuba and into 
the hands of the colonized population there. Furthermore, many of these 
authors wrote with an eye toward garnering the support of European and 
American audiences. As Lazo smartly unfolds, the rhetorical strategies 
would shift depending upon which audience was being engaged and to what 
end. 


Marti, in particular, exhibited a fraught relationship with the U.S. He 
recognized that the U.S., with its vast resources, could serve as a 
meaningful ally in the fight against Spanish imperial dominion. However, 
he was disturbed by the continued talk of Cuban annexation to the U.S., a 


conversation which had been ongoing since at least the 1850s. Though he 
vehemently opposed annexation, other Cuban exiles featured in Lazo’s 
book were more open to the possibility as long as it meant freedom from 
Spain. Capturing perfectly his ambiguous feelings toward the U.S.’s role in 
Cuba’s political future, Marti writes, “This newspaper — as the only daily 
revolutionary newspaper, printed hour after hour at the very door of Cuba — 
is printed with the goal of [spreading] continuous words of enthusiasm and 
criticism [about Cuba] to the Island of Cuba. This latter goal is its most 
important service, which targets and attacks, without taking a day off, the 
other newspapers that the Delegation has working on the Island” (see 
Figure 1). The physical proximity of the U.S. to Cuba makes it an ideal 
place for the exile community to live, to work, and to publish. Yet this same 
proximity, from Marti’s point of view, gave credence to the possibility that 
the U.S. would simply usurp Spanish power on the island, leaving Cuba in 
much the same position as it was before. In “Our America,” in addition to 
his desire for a more unified Latin American politics, Marti expresses an 
anxiety with regards to the U.S.’s increasing power in the hemisphere that 
rivals his distrust toward the old European imperial powers. 

Carta de José Marti a los presidentes de las organizaciones de cubanos 
exiliados en Florida, Marzo 18, 1893 


An excerpt from Marti's actual [missing_resource: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1911/20701 | 


Marti emerges as a writer who challenges the ascription of national identity 
to literary figures. Though he was born in Cuba, he produced and circulated 
much of his most notable work within the U.S. A true cosmopolitan, he is a 
figure who can force students of Latin American studies, American 
literature, and the history of the Americas to reevaluate their preconceived 
notions about nation, region, and citizenship. As seen in this letter, he is 
also a valuable figure for studying the history of U.S.-Cuban relations. To 
this end, his writing is featured prominently in the collection Latin America 
and the United States: A Documentary Reader. The letter, like Marti 
himself, promotes a more hemispherically-minded paradigm for 
interpreting the Americas. It encourages us to see a series of complex 
entanglements in lieu of a set of discrete geopolitical entities. 
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National and Imperial Power in 19th-Century U.S. Travel Fiction 

This module considers strategies for teaching George Dunham's travel 
journal A Journey to Brazil in conjunction with nineteenth-century U.S. 
travel fiction. 


National and Imperial Power in 19th-Century U.S. Travel 
Fiction 


Non-fiction travel writing emerged within the U.S. as one of the dominant 
literary genres of the nineteenth century. Masses of readers consumed these 
travelogues as proxies for journeys that they did not have the means, or 
perhaps sometimes even the desire, to make personally. It comes as little 
surprise, then, that fictional counterparts to travel narratives appeared 
consistently throughout the century as well. [Please see the module entitled 
[missing resource: m19517] [missing_resource: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1911/9247] (1853) - located in Rice University's 
Woodson Research Center as part of the larger [missing resource: 
http://oaap.rice.edu/] 


Travel played a key role in several of the female-authored sentimental 
novels that were so central to the reading habits of American women, 
including Susan Wamer’s The Wide, Wide World (1850) and Maria 
Cummins’ El Fureidis (1860). Moreover, some of the century’s foremost 
canonical authors deployed this trope as the core foundation for their texts, 
none more so than Herman Melville. Melville drew on his own history 
traveling the world aboard various commercial ships in order to inform such 
seminal works as Moby-Dick (1851) and "Billy Budd" (1924, published 
posthumously). Though not as widely read, Edgar Allan Poe’s only novel, 
The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym (1838), anticipates in many ways 
Melville’s early work, predating those publications by nearly a full decade. 
As Melville would in novels such as Typee (1846), Omoo (1847), and 
Mardi (1849), Poe displayed a keen interest in the emergent political 
relationship between the U.S. and the South Pacific as well as the power 
dynamics that typified life aboard a sailing vessel. 


How, then, do we productively read Dunham’s [missing_resource: 
http://hdl.handle.net/1911/9247] alongside these classics of American 


literature? On a purely schematic level, the outline of the action in 
Dunham/’s travelogue resembles to a great extent that found in the novels of 
Poe and Melville. The early sections of these works all feature their 
protagonists on board a ship (named the Montpelier in Journey to Brazil), 
embarking on a voyage to a foreign territory. The latter portions, then, 
chronicle the characters’ adventures in these distant lands — Dunham in 
Brazil, Arthur Gordon Pym on an island in the South Pacific named Tsalal, 
and Melville’s protagonists from his “South Seas” novels across a variety of 
South Pacific islands. More interestingly, perhaps, these works share 
thematic threads that grow out of their similar content. Like Poe and 
Melville, Dunham transforms the activity of travel into a meditation on the 
formation, the execution, and the reach of U.S. national power. The 
experience of characters with life aboard commercial sailing vehicles as 
well as with foreign countries and peoples prompts an evaluation of both 
the U.S.’s own internal national formations and its evolving relationship to 
other locales across the globe. It is quite often through travel literature that 
commentators articulated the imperialist ambitions of the nineteenth- 
century U.S., whether forwarding them as a political agenda to be pursued 
or critiquing them as an affront to republican principles. As Dunham’s 
journal further demonstrates, nineteenth-century U.S. travel writing, 
fictional and non-fictional alike, became a discursive staging ground for the 
negotiation of numerous national and imperial anxieties. 


Though utilizing different techniques of inquiry, Dunham, Poe, and 
Melville all consider the shifting relationship between a citizen and his 
country of origin after the citizen enters into the international arena. In their 
works, Poe and Melville tend to address the question of national order and 
power through the strategy of metaphor, relying on the figure of the ship as 
a symbolic stand-in for the nation itself. Through the figure of Ahab in 
Moby-Dick, Melville explores how powerful leadership can so quickly slip 
into obsessive psychosis, plunging the citizen-subject into ever more 
precipitous circumstances. In The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, Poe 
foregrounds an on-ship mutiny in order to emphasize the fragility of social 
order, forcing readers to contemplate the ease and violence through which 
social and legal bonds can be dissolved. Poe is also interested in the ways in 
which the citizen-subject abandons national laws and hierarchies once the 
boundaries of the nation have been crossed and left behind; implicit in his 


novel is a certain degree of degeneracy on the citizen’s part when they are 
not within the confines of established social order (some of the mutiny’s 
survivors flirt with cannibalism before being miraculously rescued by a 
passing British ship). 

A Journey to Brazil, 1853 


An excerpt from page 14 of George Dunham's travel journal. 


Dunham is more literal in his addressing of the relationship between 
traveler-citizen, himself, and his home country, the U.S. After a few days on 
board the Montpelier, he writes almost in passing, “today I suppose Frank 
Pierce is inaugurated President of the United States but as I am out of his 
jurisdiction I care but little about it” (see Figure 1). Once he has arrived in 
Brazil, he notes a visit to the “American Consul,” compelling one to ask 
after the role of the U.S. in Brazil as well as what privileges Dunham might 
continue to enjoy as an American citizen even while on foreign soil. 
Journey to Brazil is a text that, like much of the travel literature of its day, 
questions the place of the nation and its citizen-subjects within an 
increasingly tangled set of international relations. 


For readers of these texts, it is the relationship, or potential relationship, 
between the U.S. and other countries that takes center stage once the 
protagonists arrive at their destination. The novels of Melville and Poe were 
informed by the growing economic interest on the part of U.S. merchants in 
the South Pacific. As commercial activity increased in this portion of the 
globe, many observers agitated for the U.S. government to protect and 
facilitate the activities of these merchants. The disastrous encounters 
between the novels’ characters and the island natives seems to warn against 
U.S. imperial involvement so far beyond its territorial boundaries. That 
being said, in a series of articles he wrote for The Southern Literary 
Messenger around this same period, Poe advocated quite clearly for an 


enhancement of U.S. interests in the South Pacific, so by no means can we 
assume that the political leanings of these authors were set in stone. 


Much like Poe in Arthur Gordon Pym, Dunham devotes a fair amount of his 
text to cataloguing and attempting to classify the exotic plant-life and 
wildlife that he encounters over the course of his journey. Dunham recounts 
that, during a hunting trip in Brazil, “I shot three large birds two of them 
was kinds that I had shot before but one was a long necked blue bird like 
some of our shore birds and when we got back he wanted my gun to shoot 
an owl he took it and went out and in about five minutes he came in with 
the most queer looking thing of owl kind I ever saw it was about four feet 
across the wings nearly white and the face looked almost like a human 
being” (154). These passages may seem innocent enough; however, Dana 
Nelson explains in The Word in Black and White that any instance in 
nineteenth-century U.S. writing of the accumulation and categorization of 
scientific knowledge regarding foreign territories portends some degree of 
imperialistic investment and desire. So although Dunham may have had no 
interest in presenting Brazil as a potential U.S. colony, it is possible, even 
likely, that he was adopting certain techniques and styles from other travel 
narratives that did possess an imperialistic bent. 

A Journey to Brazil, 1853 


A pair of pressed bug wings from the back of George Dunham's travel 
journal. 


Another instance in the journal that finds Dunham reflecting on the 
connections between the U.S. and Brazil centers around their respective 
celebrations of independence. He reflects, “I think there is as much money 
spent in Brazil for powder and fireworks every week as there is in the 
United States on the fourth of July the 2nd day of July they celebrate their 
Independence and it is a queer kind of independence to make much fuss 
about” (111). Here Dunham is forced to recognize, even as he struggles to 
downplay, the commonalities between the U.S. and other places throughout 
the Americas, parallel histories that revolve around settler colonialism, anti- 
colonial independence, and African slavery. By reading Journey to Brazil 
carefully, one can detect the multiple strands for reading the nineteenth- 
century relationship between the U.S. and the rest of the hemisphere. Is that 
relationship one of imperialist domination, as presaged in José Marti’s brief 
essay “Our America” and analyzed in scholarly works such as Gretchen 
Murphy’s Hemispheric Imaginings: The Monroe Doctrine and Narratives 
of U.S. Empire? Or is that relationship better explained by the set of mutual 
cultural, political, and economic exchanges chronicled by Anna Brickhouse 
in her book, Transamerican Literary Relations and the Nineteenth-Century 


Public Sphere? The real value of the Dunham journal, finally, lies in its 
ability to remind us that for writers and readers in the nineteenth-century 
U.S., concerns about the intersections between the national and the foreign 
stretched beyond the ever-expanding western frontier, beyond even a 
burgeoning spot of economic activity such as the South Pacific, and 
included, in fact, the entirety of the Americas. 
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Slavery in the 19th-Century Americas 
This module examines the institution of slavery across various colonial and 


national sites throughout the nineteenth century. 


Content to come shortly. 


Slavery, Resistance, and Rebellion across the Americas 

This module suggests strategies for incorporating George Dunham's 
nineteenth-century travel journal, A Journey to Brazil, into literature and 
history classrooms engaged with the topics of slavery and slave revolt. 


Slavery, Resistance, and Rebellion across the Americas 


The history of African slavery in the Americas is deeply intertwined with a 
correspondent history of conspiracy, resistance, and insurrection among the 
enslaved population. Though not the earliest of these revolts, the Haitian 
Revolution stands as both the most successful and arguably the most 
significant one. A series of violent confrontations that lasted over a decade 
and that involved at various points Saint Domingue’s enslaved, mixed race, 
and Creole populations as well as French, Spanish, and British colonial 
forces, the revolution saw the emancipation of the island’s slaves as well as 
the establishment of an independent Haitian republic in 1804. Therefore, 
this monumental event proved to be not only the first and last triumphant 
slave revolt in the western hemisphere, it also turned into the second 
successful anti-colonial movement within the Americas, after that of the 
United States. The Haitian Revolution’s larger significance can be measured 
by its impact on other countries and colonial spaces throughout the 
Americas. Many of these locales, including the United States as well as 
British and Spanish colonial holdings in the Caribbean, restricted trade with 
the new island nation out of fear that Haiti’s revolutionary heritage would 
spread, causing unrest among both colonized and enslaved peoples. The 
U.S., in particular, experienced a number of foiled slave conspiracies during 
the first half of the nineteenth century, frequently attributed to the influence 
of the Haitian Revolution. The most notable of these planned revolts 
included Gabriel Prosser’s aborted rebellion in Richmond in 1800, 
Denmark Vesey’s widespread anti-slavery conspiracy in Charleston in 1822, 
and Nat Turner’s famously defeated revolt in 1831 in Southampton County, 
Virginia. Vital and vivid histories of the Haitian Revolution have been and 
continue to be produced, including C.L.R. James’s foundational The Black 
Jacobins: Toussaint L’Ouverture and the San Domingo Revolution, Alfred 
Hunt’s examination of Haiti’s influence, Haiti’s Influence on Antebellum 
America: Slumbering Volcano in the Caribbean, and newer historical 


narratives such as Laurent DuBois’ Avengers of the New World: The Story 
of the Haitian Revolution. 


George Dunham’s travel journal, A Journey to Brazil (1853), is a 
fascinating piece of the [missing_resource: http://oaap.rice.edu/] 
A Journey to Brazil, 1853 


An excerpt from page 59 of George Dunham's travel journal. 


While the implications of revolutionary violence in the journal jump out the 
most to a contemporary reader, Dunham touches upon other forms of slave 
resistance that are worth noting. He observes behavior among some of the 
slaves that he seems to interpret as laziness, stating, “there is several 
negroes lying round sick and some do not appear as sick as they pretend” 
(89). Many historians of New World slavery have pointed to the pretence of 
sickness and the refusal to work among slaves as a subtle and effective form 
of protest, given the circumstances. Slave owners and drivers would, of 
course, write this behavior off as mere laziness and further evidence of the 
racial inferiority of blacks to whites. Determining the agency of individual 
slaves within a system designed to render them so powerless has been a 
demanding endeavor for these scholars, and primary texts such as Journey 
to Brazil are crucial in piecing together a comprehensive narrative of slave 
systems and all their players. Yet another moment that shines a light on the 
unrest of Brazilian slaves comes in a brief but telling passage: “Three 
young negroes that belong here took each of them a horse out of the barn 
here Tuesday night to ride off somewhere and the German that has charge 
here caught two of them that night and the other run into the woods or some 
other place and has not come back yet” (109). The history of runaway 


slaves in the U.S. is a familiar one, primarily represented by the 
Underground Railroad and its most famous actor, Harriet Tubman. This 
phenomenon was a common one throughout the slaveholding Americas, 
resulting in a widespread community of runaway slaves known as 
“maroons.” Maroons would often flee to mountainous or swampy terrain 
(not easily accessible to the planters), and they were frequently implicated 
in the fomenting of anti-slavery conspiracy and potential insurrection. 


Utilizing this approach to Dunham’s journal should produce great rewards 
for the U.S. literature instructor, in particular. The above passages from 
Journey to Brazil can be productively paired with any number of important 
literary works that touch upon the topic of slave rebellion. Frederick 
Douglass’s short story “The Heroic Slave” (1852) chronicles the true-life 
events of a revolt on board the slave ship Creole, led by a slave named 
Madison Washington. The story concludes with the commandeering of the 
ship by the freed slaves and their successful escape to an island in the 
recently emancipated British Caribbean, gesturing toward the hemispheric 
entanglements of slavery and emancipation in the nineteenth century. 

Benito Cereno (1856), the famous novella by Herman Melville, operates 
similarly to “The Heroic Slave,” recounting an actual overthrow of a slave 
ship by its cargo, though in this instance the slaves are recaptured and either 
resold or sentenced to execution for their “crimes.” Eric Sundquist 
convincingly argues Melville’s narrative as a sort of metaphorical re-staging 
of the Haitian Revolution, designed to demonstrate the violence and 
injustice inherent to the institution of slavery. Of particular interest to a 
reader of the Dunham travel journal might be Martin Delany’s complex, 
fragmented novel Blake; or, The Huts of America (1859). The protagonist of 
Blake evolves from a slave in the U.S. South to a revolutionary leader in 
colonial Cuba; the international machinations of Delany’s narrative — with 
its emphasis on travel, border crossings, and the transnational exchange of 
institutions and ideologies — mirrors many of the dynamics that we have 
been tracing in Dunham’s writing. Finally, one cannot forget Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s follow-up to Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852), Dred: A Tale of 
the Great Dismal Swamp (1856). Many radical abolitionists criticized Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin for a lack of revolutionary content, claiming that its black 
characters were too passive in the acceptance of their lot. Stowe attempted 
to answer her critics with the character of Dred, a revolutionary maroon and 


descendent of Nat Turner living in the swamps and planning an insurrection 
(which never comes to fruition) against southern slavery. 


Though Stowe’s Dred comments more directly on the issue of slave revolt, 
it is the discovery of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in Brazil that occasions Dunham to 
once again reflect, though somewhat circuitously, on the constant 
possibility of rebellion within a slaveholding society. He writes, “I find that 
Uncle Toms Cabin has got into Brazil and the people will read it. It is 
translated into Portuguese by a French man and several of them have got 
into the country but the Government has prohibited the sale of it. I have 
seen a Brazilian that can read English reading a book that he appeared very 
cautious about any one seeing the title of but I saw on the cover, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” (168-9). Here, Dunham implicitly recognizes the power of 
this book to incite anger and resentment toward the slave system. The 
attempt by the Brazilian government to limit its circulation reveals the fear 
that Stowe’s novel, alone, may lead to the wider spread of violence and 
other forms of anti-slavery resistance throughout the country. Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin’s influence ranged far beyond U.S. borders, contributing to the 
ongoing struggles against slavery in locations such as Brazil and Cuba. Its 
sudden and unexpected appearance in Dunham’s journal reminds us that 
literary texts not only depicted but also played a vital role in the various 
movements against slavery throughout the nineteenth-century Americas. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin, 1852 


An Uncle Tom's Cabin cover contemporaneous with Dunham's trip to 
Brazil. 


This module will conclude with a brief overview of a few of the scholarly 
works that have contributed to our ever-expanding awareness of the 
transnational dimensions of African slavery within the Americas. From a 
literary studies perspective, there is perhaps no better place to start than 
Sundquist’s To Wake the Nations: Race in the Making of American 
Literature. Sundquist takes the Haitian Revolution to be a foundational 
event in the construction of an American literary tradition. Moreover, as he 
centralizes slavery and its shaping of racial relations within his analyses of 
literary texts, he continually charts the connections between U.S. and 
Caribbean models of slavery and emancipation. Anthropology and history 
have perhaps done an even better job in charting the crucial 
interdependencies among national and colonial slave systems in the 
Americas. More specifically for the questions that we have asked here, 
there are several important works that look at anti-slavery movements from 
a transnational perspective. Richard Price’s Maroon Societies: Rebel Slave 
Communities in the Americas provided an early contribution to this 


conversation. More recently, in his The Americas in the Age of Revolution, 
1750-1850, Lester Langley investigates the intersections between anti- 
colonial and anti-slavery movements across a variety of national and 
colonial locales. Finally, The Chattel Principle: Internal Slave Trades in the 
Americas, a collection of essays published through Yale University’s Gilder 
Lehrman Center for the Study of Slavery and Emancipation, examines how 
both pro-slavery practices and abolitionist sentiment and action traveled 
along a variety of international routes throughout the nineteenth century. 
Dunham’s Journey to Brazil marks another potential moment within this 
dialogue. It helps to illustrate that, like the institution itself, resistance to 
slavery possessed a certain type of mobility, a hemispheric circulation. 
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Slavery, Violence, and Exploitation in 19th-Century U.S. Literature 
This module considers strategies for teaching George Dunham's travel 
journal A Journey to Brazil in conjunction with U.S. anti-slavery literature. 


Slavery, Violence, and Exploitation in 19th-Century U.S. 
Literature 


As sectional tensions within the U.S. escalated toward civil war, African 
slavery became an increasingly important point of focus for literary texts of 
the antebellum period. Anti-slavery ideologies feature prominently in works 
by several canonical authors of the time, including essays by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “The Fugitive Slave Law,” (1851) and Henry David Thoreau, 
“Civil Disobedience,” (1849) as well as Herman Melville’s renowned 
novella, "Benito Cereno" (1856). Though a long-standing genre throughout 
the Americas, the slave narrative reached its peak of popularity during the 
ten years leading up to the U.S. Civil War, its most famous iterations now 
being Frederick Douglass’s Narrative of the Life (1845) and Harriet Jacobs’ 
Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl (1861). And the most popular U.S. 
novel of the entire nineteenth century was, of course, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852). This brief catalogue does not even 
begin to account for the plethora of pro-slavery texts that appeared in the 
years following the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, often referred to as 
“anti-Tom novels.” Some notable examples of these anti-Tom novels 
include The Planter’s Northern Bride (1854) by Caroline Lee Hentz and 
The Free Flag of Cuba (1854) by Lucy Holcombe Pickens. Even as these 
works waged a fierce ideological battle, they shared a common underlying 
goal in purporting to depict the realities of the slave system in America. 
While anti-slavery texts highlighted the violence and degradation 
experienced by slaves within the South, pro-slavery writers countered with 
images of loyal and happy slaves who depended upon their owners for their 
own well-being and protection. These debates were no doubt at the front of 
George Dunham’s mind as he recorded his observations of the Brazilian 
slave system and its everyday operations. 


Positioning Dunham’s experiences with Brazilian slavery in his 
[missing_resource: http://hdl.handle.net/1911/9247] (1853) - which is held 


at Rice University's Woodson Research Center as part of the larger 
[missing_resource: http://oaap.rice.edu/] 
A Journey to Brazil, 1853 


Excerpts from the original manuscript of George Dunham's travel 
journal. 


Page 49 


Page 98 


In a final example, taken from the latter portions of the journal, Dunham 
comes out more explicitly in opposition to the brand of discipline practiced 
by slave drivers in Brazil: “An old man that takes care of the sheep was 
whipped tonight I dont know what for perhaps for some accident that he 
could not possibly help the German appears to be an ugly rascal and will 
whip when there is no occasion and for that matter I think there never is any 
need of whipping after they are grown up” (135). Perhaps not surprisingly, 
owing to his professional position, Dunham expresses his disapproval of the 
brutality that he witnesses in practical, economic terms, generally speaking. 
He perceives these methods as inefficient, counterproductive means for 
controlling the labor force that forms the foundation of Brazil’s agricultural 
economy. It is never clear to what extent genuine humanitarian concern lies 
behind his condemnations; nor is it certain if he is directing these critiques 
toward the practices of slaveholders in the U.S. South. Regardless of his 
personal politics, Dunham would have known that his contemporary 
readers, inundated with the slavery question, would read such connections 


into his text, so these passages can, at a minimum, be understood with that 
broader reality in mind. 


Even if Dunham, in his journal, cannot necessarily be classified as an anti- 
slavery writer, his chronicling of the violence and exploitation associated 
with the slave system does evoke the abolitionist texts that helped to define 
antebellum U.S. literary culture. Douglass’s Narrative of the Life and 
Jacobs’ Incidents in the Life, for example, portray in stark detail the series 
of physical, mental, and sexual abuses suffered by themselves as well as 
their friends and family. These authors sought to make their experiences as 
real and immediate as possible in order to convince their readers of 
Slavery’s evils. Without that type of socio-political agenda behind his 
writings, Dunham does not approach the same level of detail found in 
Douglass and Jacobs; nonetheless, his observations contribute to an 
emerging portrait in the mid-nineteenth century of slavery as a cruel, 
demeaning, and unjust institution. One of the more striking moments from 
A Journey to Brazil, in which Dunham discovers copies of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in Brazil, further motivates one to read the journal in relation to the 
anti-slavery literature of its day. “I find that Uncle Toms Cabin has got into 
Brazil and the people will read it,” Dunham writes (168). This exciting 
passage provides at least two opportunities to a class in the process of 
studying Stowe’s novel. A teacher could, of course, parallel the brutality of 
a character such as Simon Legree and the violent acts observed and 
recorded by Dunham. Yet another possibility would be to utilize this 
moment as evidence of Uncle Tom’s Cabin’s global circulation, its 
worldwide impact on the issues of slavery and freedom. Paired with these 
classics of anti-slavery literature, Dunham’s journal takes on massive 
import to the study of nineteenth-century cultural production. 

City Treasurer [Slavery Poster], 1860 


An oversize poster addressed to Jefferson Davis encouraging the 
exportation of U.S. slavery to Nicaragua. 


Another strategy for utilizing Journey to Brazil in the classroom would be 
as a vehicle for discussing slavery as an institution in other places within 
the Americas beyond the U.S. Dunham provides with some valuable 
firsthand observations of the inner workings of the Brazilian slave system. 
Brazil itself is, of course, an interesting case since it was the last country to 
officially abolish slavery, in 1888. More generally speaking, however, the 
journal will enable teachers to demonstrate the ways in which nineteenth- 
century slavery functioned as a transnational, hemispheric system. Dunham 
himself is a perfect example of how slavery in the Americas depended upon 
a transnational exchange of people, ideas, and technologies. Cultural critics 
have recently begun to explore in-depth the nature and ramifications of 
these dynamics, as can be seen in such studies as Matthew Guterl’s 
American Mediterranean: Southern Slaveholders in the Age of 
Emancipation and the collection of essays edited by Deborah Cohn and Jon 
Smith, Look Away! The U.S. South in New World Studies. Journey to Brazil 
provides yet another important case study for drawing connections among 
the slaveholding practices of the U.S. South and those of other slaveholding 
societies throughout the hemisphere. 
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Texas and U.S.-Mexican Conflict in the 1830s 
This module utilizes two 1835 letters by James Cramp in order to comment 
upon tensions between the United States and Mexico during this period. 


Texas and U.S.-Mexican Conflict in the 1830s 
The [missing_resource: http://oaap.rice.edu/] 


According to his two letters, written in December of 1835, James Cramp 
had little to no investment in what had grown into a full-blown revolution. 
He boarded a ship in New Orleans that he assumed was bound for Texas, in 
hopes of discovering a new livelihood in an underdeveloped region. He 
professes surprise in his letters upon discovering that the ship is controlled 
by General José Antonio Méxia, an ardent federalist and a leader in Texas’s 
fight for independence from Mexico. Cramp details how he and several 
other men were conscripted against their will into Méxia’s company then 
spirited away to Tampico, Mexico in order to participate in an uprising 
there against Mexican national forces. In a tone of bitterness and 
resignation, he writes, “...dressed in the uniform of Méxia’s troops have 
received the sentence of death with 22 other young men whose lives have 
been made a sacrifice to villainy and deception” (2). Méxia’s forces were 
easily defeated; while he and the other leaders of the attack escaped 
unharmed, they left behind thirty-one men, all of whom were executed as 
“pirates.” Cramp wrote both of his letters on the eve of his execution, 
giving an intimate voice to this violent episode in the histories of Mexico 
and Texas. The tide would quickly turn in the Texas War of independence. 
Though the Mexican army would score a victory at the Battle of the Alamo 
in March of 1836, the Texas Army led by Sam Houston delivered a final 
defeat to Santa Anna and his men at the Battle of San Jacinto on April 21. 
Helpful sources on the Texas Revolution and related histories include 
William C. Davis’s Lone Star Rising: The Revolutionary Birth of the Texas 
Republic and Paul D. Lack’s The Texas Revolutionary Experience: A 
Political and Social History 1835-1836 (bibliographical information 
provided at end of module). 

Lock of hair sewn to piece of paper dated Dec. 13, 1835, Tampico, Mexico 


Also located in the Americas Archive at Rice University, this lock of 
hair is most likely from one of the men executed after the Battle of 
Tampico. 


A closer look at portions of the Cramp letters affords some valuable insight 
into important cultural and political relations among the U.S., Mexico, and 
Texas during this period. Cramp’s first letter, written to his brother on 
Decemeber 12, 1835, points to the influx of Americans into Texas (termed 
“Texians” before the war) that placed additional strain upon the relationship 
between the Mexican government and one of its largest states. Again, 
Cramp planned to go to Texas in order to take advantage of the economic 
opportunities that it had to offer. As he writes, “I left New Orleans as my 
last letter home expressed, with a view to go to Texas in company with a 
great many others who like myself were seeking to better their 
circumstances” (1). Most Texians felt little, if any, loyalty to the nation of 
Mexico. The attempt by the Mexican government to broaden its reach 
violated the sense of independence that many of these settlers had come to 
Texas in search of in the first place. 


The increasingly volatile issue of slavery emerged as a flashpoint for the 
tensions between Mexico and its swelling citizenry. A number of those who 
immigrated from the U.S. did so with their slaves, transplanting the 
plantation economy of the South into Mexican-controlled Texas. Mexico, 
however, had abolished slavery in its 1824 constitution, as did most newly 


sovereign Latin American republics upon severing ties with Spain. Slave- 
holding Texians paid little attention to these laws, but Santa Anna and his 
fellow government officials planned to enforce them much more earnestly 
after the passing of the new constitution. Most historians agree that, as with 
the U.S. Civil War, slavery was a major factor behind the Texas War of 
Independence. The institution of slavery was not limited to individual 
countries or colonies, but rather slave holders, their slaves, as well as pro- 
and anti-slavery ideologies circulated throughout the hemisphere, fostering 
a transnational network of affiliations and conflicts. As we see in this 
instance, even non-slaveholding nations could be directly affected by the 
powder keg of tensions incited by slavery. 


Cramps letters also suggest the fluidity of national identity and the 
instability of political affiliations at this point within the nineteenth-century 
Americas. In his first letter Cramp angrily asserts his U.S. citizenship in an 
attempt to express the full injustice of his situation to his brother: “It ill 
becomes one so near the point of death to make an expression of hatred to 
any individual, but will the United States permit their citizens to be 
abducted by men who are now in the bosom in the midst of affluence and 
luxury?” (2). Cramp’s second letter, an explanation of what happened and a 
declaration of innocence written on behalf of all of the condemned men, 
highlights the multi-national composition of the abducted individuals: “130 
men, composed of Americas, French & Germans two thirds of which being 
of the first names (including three who are natives of foreign nations but 
naturalized)” (1). Ironically, due to a combination of geographic and 
economic circumstances, these men die in the name of a future Texas 
republic to which most of them feel no commitment. Cramp must have seen 
his economic plans as somehow separate from Texas’s broader political 
embroilments. He makes his lack of devotion to any sort of “Texas cause” 
clear when he writes, “Having no other resource we were necessarily 
compelled from obvious reasons reluctantly to join the party, with a full 
determination not to act in concert with it, but submit ourselves as prisoners 
of war, having no design or intention to fight, undersigned, from motives of 
conscience & apprehension added to the shameful abduction or deception 
practiced on us, choosing to throw ourselves on the clemency & mercy of 
the authorities” (see Figure 2). It was the overlapping of Mexican, U.S., and 
Texan sociopolitical realities that enabled the tragedy detailed in Cramp’s 


letters. Examining these complex interconnections more closely, through 
documents like these, can help us to understand better the transnational, 
transcolonial historical processes that defined the nineteenth century. 
Letter from James Cramp, December 1835 


Excerpt from James Cramp's second letter written from Tampico, 
Mexico. 


Texas proved to be a central player in the unfolding of nineteenth-century 
U.S.-Mexican conflicts. We have already seen how U.S. citizens were 
instrumental in fostering the tensions that would help define the Texas 
Revolution. The U.S.’s annexation of Texas in 1845 was a major cause of 
the U.S. Mexican War, which would commence in 1846. Since Mexico still 
viewed Texas as its rightful territory, it warned the U.S. that annexation 
would amount to a declaration of war. The war resulted in the 1848 Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, which saw over a million square miles of territory 
transfer from Mexico to the United States. Though tied to a relatively minor 
event from the Texas War of Independence, Cramp’s letters anticipate and 
gesture toward these larger tensions between the U.S. and Mexico. These 
letters could be brought into several classroom situations, especially in the 
study of Texas history, the Texas Revolution in particular, and the history of 
U.S.-Mexico relations. As with so many documents in the archive, the 
Cramp letters place a human face and voice on what can otherwise seem 
like remote historical phenomena, an enticing prospect for scholar and 
student alike. 
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